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TWO  SIMPLE  STEPS 


Volunteers  will  appear  by  the  thou- 
sands ready  and  eager  to  work  to  save 
their  community,  everybody  agrees, 
just  as  soon  as  warnings  sound,  or  at- 
tack occurs. 

Appear  where? 

Equipped  with  what? 

Led  by  whom? 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  community 
has  yet  made  any  plans  to  absorb  this 
man  and  womanpower  quickly,  effec- 
tively, in  an  orderly  manner.  Unless 
i there  are  plans,  there  will  be  a push- 
ing, shoving,  congested  mob  of  terrified 
humanity.  No  one  will  know  where 
to  go;  no  one  will  be  in  charge;  no  one 
will  be  able  to  sort  out,  or  even  move 
through,  the  confusion  for  hours. 

Two  simple  steps  could  help  to 
change  this  picture,  but  they  must  be 
taken  in  advance: 

Step  1 

The  local  Defense  Council  could 
take  one  hour  at  is  next  meeting  to 
determine  adequate  assembly  points 
for  the  most  needed  categories  of 
workers,  basing  their  decisions  on 
space,  easy  approach  by  foot,  avail- 
ability to  parking  spaces,  nearness  to 
specific  facilities,  etc. 

For  example: 

Blood  Donor  Assembly  Point. 

The  Palace  Movie  Theatre,  three 
blocks  from  the  hospital, 

a)  Good  parking  space  for  refrig- 
erated trucks  assigned  to  take 

. blood  to  nearby  hospital  labs; 

b)  Known  to  everybody  in  town; 

c)  Not  already  assigned  for 
MCC,  emergency  hospital,  or 
other  use; 

d)  Seats,  where  donors  can  wait 
comfortably. 


Assembly  Point  for  Builders,  Riggers, 
Construction  Men. 

The  Imperial  Hardware  warehouse 
loading  platform. 

a)  Easily  located  by  all; 

b)  Covered  area; 

c)  Extra  tools  and  equipment 
available ; 

d)  Maneuvering  space  for  rescue 
trucks. 

Those  volunteering  their  trucks  and 
drivers. 

High  school  football  stadium  and 
parking  space. 

Private  cars  and  drivers. 

Municipal  parking  lot  and  Town 
Park. 

These  are  all  hypothetical  examples; 
however,  they  serve  to  give  the  idea. 

Specific  locations  should  be  selected 
for: 

a)  All  holders  of  First  Aid  certifi- 
cates, nurses’  aides,  laboratory 
technicians,  hygienists,  etc.; 

b)  All  clerical  workers,  telephon- 
ists, and  operators  of  business 
machines; 

c)  All  restaurant,  hotel,  kitchen, 
and  canteen  workers. 

d)  All  unskilled,  able-bodied  men 
available  for  debris-clearance, 
hose-carrying,  litter-bearing, 
etc. 

It  is  assumed  that  auxiliary  police 
and  firemen,  utilities  repairmen,  Mass 
Care  Center  staffs,  and  other  trained 
personnel  will  already  have  location  as- 
signments. The  above  assembly  points 
will  be  needed  for  the  masses  of  un- 
trained, unorganized,  but  willing  citi- 
zens who  will  suddenly  appear  and 
want  to  help. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


INSTEAD  OF  BLACKOUTS 

Many  of  us  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  word  Conelrad,  a plan  to  scramble 
AM  radio  signals  so  that  enemy  air- 
craft cannot  use  them  for  navigation 
purposes;  now  a new  word  is  being 
added  to  our  vocabularies.  This  word 
is  CONILLUM,  meaning  a control  of 
the  glow  over  large  cities,  which  could 
also  be  a navigation  aid  to  enemy  air 
crews. 

The  plan  for  CONILLUM,  or  il- 
lumination control,  has  been  an- 
nounced jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration.  Its  objective  is 
twofold: 

1)  To  reduce  by  about  75 % “sky 
glow,”  that  towerlike  shaft  of  light 
reflected  from  the  normal  lighting 
pattern  of  a modern  city,  which  is 
visible  at  high  altitudes; 

2)  To  reduce  lighting  in  specified 
areas  along  the  coasts  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  silhouetting  vessels  against 
the  coastal  lights. 

This  plan  is  not  a replacement  of 
the  old  World  War  II  blackout  system, 
but  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  complete  blackouts. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  commenting  on  the  program, 
said  that  such  a plan  is  a military 
defense  requirement,  and  said  that  its 
success  is  dependent  on  “the  effective 
cooperation  of  the  public,  industry, 
and  Government.” 

Sky  Glow  Control  normally  will  be 
confined  to  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Farms  and 
small  villages  and  other  communities 
distant  from  heavily-populated  cities 
would  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments. However,  in  cities,  certain 
commercial,  industrial,  and  municipal 
preparations  will  have  to  be  made. 
Outdoor  advertising  lights  and  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Sometime  between  midnight  on 
Sunday,  October  24th  and  midnight, 
Wednesday,  October  27th,  sirens  will 
blow  across  the  Commonwealth,  signal- 
ling a statewide  test  alert.  No  one 
will  know  in  advance  at  what  hour  or 
on  what  day  this  will  occur,  but  all 
CD  workers  are  expected  to  mobilize 
whenever  it  happens. 

The  purposes  of  this  Alert  are  four- 
fold: 

1)  To  test  the  complete  fan-out  of  warn- 
ing signals. 

2)  To  test  county  and  local  ability  to 
mobilize  their  forces. 

3)  To  test  public  reaction  to  the  sur- 
prise sounding  of  warnings. 

4)  To  test  county  and  local  operational 
plans  and  procedures. 

(After  mobilizing  their  forces  it  is  as- 
sumed that  communities  will  put  plans  into 
operation  after  the  manner  of  the  June 
14th  exercise.) 

Each  statewide  drill  is  designed  to 
advance  the  readiness  of  our  defense 
plans  in  specific  ways.  Two  more 
phases  of  preparedness  should  be  com- 
pleted by  every  town,  city,  and  county 
BEFORE  OCTOBER  24TH: 

1 ) The  complete  fan-out  plans  of 
warning  signals  should  be  completed, 
so  that  they  can  be  tested  during  this 
surprise  alert.  This  means  that  there 
should  always  be  a recognized  person 
within  hearing  of  the  bell-and-light 
warning,  who  is  able  to  pass  on  the 
warning  to  a pre-designated  list  of  key 
people  by  telephone  or  other  means. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  every  locality 
there  will  be  a list  of  those  to  be  noti- 
fied on  the  yellow  signal,  others  to  be 
notified  on  the  red,  and  some  also  on 
the  white.  Careful  plans  should  be 
completed  as  to  some  means  of  getting 
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word  to  key  people  if  the  phones  should 
be  out  of  service.  These  plans  should 
be  completed  now,  ready  for  testing  at 
this  exercise. 

The  second  phase  of  preparedness, 
which  should  be  completed  in  time  for 
testing  at  this  drill,  is  the  preparation 
of  Standing  Mobilization  Orders.  In 
other  words,  it  is  time  that  every  desig- 
nated CD  worker  should  have  detailed 
instructions  which  he  (or  she)  will 
automatically  carry  out,  WITHOUT 
FURTHER  ORDERS  OR  INSTRUC- 
TIONS whenever  the  warning  signal 
is  heard. 

Such  plans  must  be  tailored  to  fit 
various  possible  situations,  such  as 
what  they  will  do  on  a Yellow;  what 
they  will  do  on  a Red  following  a 
Yellow;  what  they  will  do  if  they  sud- 
denly hear  a Red  without  the  advance 
warning  of  a Yellow. 

Examples  of  such  Standing  Mobili- 
zation Orders  might  be: 

Control  Center  Workers:  Go  to  your 

Center  and  send  through  the  notice  of 
activation. 

Control  Center  Security  Guards:  Go  to 
your  Center,  and  permit  entry  only  by 
authorized  personnel. 

Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Police:  Report  to 
assigned  zone  or  duty  posts. 

In  general,  the  full  mobilization  of 
medical,  welfare,  and  certain  other 
categories  of  personnel  would  follow 
only  AFTER  attack,  as  required.  The 
local  Director  and  his  staff  should  con- 
sider carefully  who  should  be  mobilized 
at  what  point,  and  write  the  standing 
orders  accordingly.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions should  also  be  written  governing 
the  de-mobilization  of  forces  no  longer 
required,  or  not  needed.  Such  plans 
should  be  completed  and  disseminated 
by  October  24th,  ready  for  actual  test 
in  connection  with  the  alert. 

After  the  All-Clear  sounds,  exercises 
should  be  carried  on  within  County 
borders,  using  as  may  CD  workers  as 
possible,  and  setting  up  inter-borough 
or  inter-town  exercises.  For  example, 
the  auxiliary  police  and  wardens  of  one 
town  might  be  gathered  at  a designated 
spot  to  serve  as  casualties  for  the 
medical  forces  of  a nearby  community 
which  would  be  expected  to  pick  them 
up  and  transport  them  to  an  emergency 
hospital,  or  else  to  send  in  adequate 
mobile  medical  forces  to  care  for  them. 
The  same  type  of  inter-town  and  inter- 
division practice  could  be  worked  out 
amount  welfare  services,  auxiliary  fire- 
men, engineering  workers  and  the  like. 
Inter-town  exercises  are  to  be  widely 
encouraged. 


The  test  alert  will  be  preceded  on 
the  Bell  and  Light  system  with  a Blue 
before  each  signal.  If  a real  attack 
should  occur  during  the  October  24th- 
27th  period  the  Blue  will  not  be  trans- 
mitted. No  test  designation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  because  they  are 
expected  to  act  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  Red  signal  whether  it  is  real  or 
test.  However,  if  the  attack  should 
actually  be  real,  those  receiving  it  on 
bell-and-lights  should  use  emergency 
radio  and  all  other  means  to  get  word 
to  the  public  that  it  is  real,  not  a test. 

Because,  for  this  exercise,  Civil  De- 
fense Directors  and  staffs  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  out  supervising  their  local 
exercises,  and  therefore  will  not  be  in 
their  Control  Centers,  certain  assump-  ; 
tions  are  being  made  in  advance,  which 
will  not  be  sent  through  the  Message 
Centers.  It  is  assumed  that  on  the 
Yellow,  three  large  flights  of  hostile 
planes  have  been  sighted  over  several 
points  in  Canada  between  375  and  450 
miles  north  of  Pennsylvania,  flying  due 
south. 

The  assumption  on  the  Red  is  that 
attack  on  any  and  all  Pennsylvania 
communities  is  imminent,  and  may  ! 
occur  within  4-8  minutes.  The 
assumption  on  the  All-Clear  is  that  the 
air  is  clear  of  hostile  aircraft,  and 
further  attack  is  improbable. 

Following  the  All-Clear,  each  county 
is  to  assume  that  it  has  been  hit  by 
atomic  or  high  explosive  bombs,  or 
damaged  by  sabotage,  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  three.  Each  County  is  to 
set  its  own  problems,  but  each  is  to 
assume  that  it  has  been  hit,  and  pro- 
ceed accordingly,  bearing  in  mind  that 
in  this  exercise: 

1 ) There  will  be  no  pre-attack  popula-  I 
tion  dispersal ; 

2)  There  will  be  no  inter-county  exer- 
cises, but  only  practices  planned  within  I 
county  borders ; 

3)  There  will  be  no  public  sounding  of  | 
the  Red  signal  except  the  one  statewide  j 
alert. 

APOLOGY 

Tn  the  September  issue  of  the  De- 
fender appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
John  McCullough,  entitled  “The  Job 
for  Industry.”  This  material  was  pre- 
pared as  a speech,  delivered  before  an 
Industrial  Conference  which  was  ar-  ji 
ranged  by  the  Philadelphia  Civil  De- 
fense Council  last  spring.  Apology  is 
made  for  the  fact  that  this  was  not  : 
stated  when  the  speech  was  printed. 
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LIKE  THE  BLAST  WAVE 


noise  just  as  though  there  were  thous- 
ands of  people  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs.  Then  I heard  the  barn  go. 
There  was  a terrible  racking  all  around 
the  house.”  She  describes  how  heavy 
pieces  of  timber  from  the  barn  were 
picked  up  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
driven  head-on  deep  into  the  ground, 
forming  a bedraggled  giant  fence  row 
behind  the  house.  “There  was  a row 
of  great  oak  trees  up  in  the  field,”  she 
continued  “but  they  are  all  gone.  It 
looks  as  if  they  were  pressed  down  by 
a giant  hand.” 

Experiences  such  as  this  bring  home 
to  us  all  the  power  which  could  be 
unleased  by  man  as  it  is  occasionally 
by  nature.  Each  time  disasters  occur, 
we  are  shown  again  the  incalculable 
difference  between  trained  and  un- 
trained helpers;  between  equipped  and 
unequipped  communities;  between 
those  areas  where  there  is  a working 
plan,  and  those  where  there  is  none. 

Where  men  and  women  work  as 
teams,  where  they  mobilize  quickly  in 
some  sort  of  order,  where  they  have 
tools  and  know  how  to  use  them, 
rescue  and  repair  start  at  once. 

Where  advance  planning  has  NOT 
taken  place,  where  men  and  women 
have  NOT  tried  out  and  tested  the 
plans  in  actual  drills,  there  is  waste 
motion,  unnecessary  running  about,  de- 
lay, and  tension. 

Again  we  make  our  plea:  if  there 
is  no  disaster  planning  being  done  in 
your  community,  see  that  it  gets 
started.  No  area  expects  disaster; 
yet  any  area  may  receive  it.  Criminal 
negligence  could  be  attributed  to  those 
who  make  no  plans.  If  lives  are  lost 
for  lack  of  plans,  the  responsibility 
will  be  grave. 


Mercer  County  also  suffered  a simi- 
lar tornado;  Altoona  and  Hollidays- 
burg  were  hard  hit;  suburbs  of  Pitts- 
burgh also  bore  the  brunt  of  heavy 
winds. 

In  some  places  windows  burst  in- 
ward under  the  pressure  of  high  wind, 
hurling  glass  like  daggers  through  the 
houses. 

Much  of  this  sounds  like  atomic 
warfare,  and  many  of  the  men  and 


This  was  a garage;  it  took  the  full  force  of  the  cone-shaped  wind. 


‘‘There  was  a terrible  screaming  noise  like  thousands  of  people  yelling.”  This  barn 
40'  by  60'  was  ripped  to  pieces  as  if  it  had  exploded. 


Twisters,  those  unpredictable  and  un- 
announced swirls  of  destruction,  strike 
periodically  at  Pennsylvania,  giving 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  awesome 
devastation  which  blast  waves  could 
spread  over  our  land. 

A twister  is  powerful,  though 
limited.  Butler  County  reports  a 
June  one  as  taking  a path  half  a mile 
wide  and  several  miles  long,  uprooting 
trees  as  high  as  60  feet  tall  and  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  disintegrating 
buildings  on  their  foundations. 

At  Chicora  one  man  reported  that 
trees  on  his  property  were  brushed  to 
the  ground  like  matchsticks.  Large 
holes  were  torn  in  the  ground,  some  as 
deep  as  a house  basement.  His  barn, 
44  feet  by  60  feet,  was  leveled,  timbers 
twisted  and  splintered.  Slate  from  its 
roof  was  strewn  over  20  acres.  Oddly 
enough,  the  family  car  on  the  barn 
floor,  was  scarcely  dented. 

Roofs  were  torn  off  buildings;  the 
wind  tore  out  poles  of  high  tension 
lines  and  tossed  heavy  transformers 
into  the  air.  Live  wires  sparked 
crazily  and  danced  in  the  wind,  creat- 
ing an  additional  hazard.  All  power 
throughout  the  area,  was,  of  course, 
cut  off;  highways  were  blocked  with 
debris. 


women  who  have  been  preparing  for 
enemy  attack,  were  quickly  on  the  job. 

In  addition  to  the  utility  repair 
crews  who,  as  always,  worked  magnifi- 
cently, volunteer  firemen  turned  out  in 
numbers,  and  well  organized  crews 
cleared  lanes  through  heavy  debris. 
Reports  Mr.  Campbell,  CD  Director 
of  Butler  County: 

“The  rescue  trucks  with  the  excel- 
lent equipment  they  contain  were  in- 
valuable. The  winches,  jacks,  chain- 
saws, and  portable  power  plants  were 
given  real  workouts.  The  trucks  had 
not  been  used  previously  and  needless 
to  say,  those  who  operated  them  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  equipment.  We 
learned,  and  corrected  weak  spots 
fast.” 

Miraculously,  no  one  was  hurt.  The 
descriptions  of  the  sounds  were  vivid. 
“The  first  thing  I heard,”  tells  one 
woman,  “was  a terrible  screaming 
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INSTEAD  OF  BLACKOUTS 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

terior  floodlights  which  contribute  to 
sky  glow  would  be  restricted.  Street 
lights  would  be  shielded  to  reduce  up- 
ward light.  Within  the  designated 
areas,  motor  vehicles  would  be  per- 
mitted to  use  parking  lights  only  on 
well-lighted  roadways,  and  only  low- 
ered headlight  beams  would  be  per- 
mitted on  poorly  lighted  roadways. 

In  residential  buildings,  including 
apartment  houses  and  hotels,  ordinary 
window  coverings  such  as  window 
shades,  Venetian  blinds  or  drapes 
would  be  lowered  far  enough  to  pre- 
vent a direct  light  from  shining  out 
above  the  horizontal,  but  the  oldtime 
blackout  curtains  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  plan  will  not  go  into  effect 
immediately,  but  when  ordered  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Defense  Command,  presumably 
on  a yellow  warning. 

The  reason  complete  blackout  is  no 
longer  necessary  is  that  pilots  no  longer 
depend  entirely  on  being  able  to  see 
their  target  visually  in  order  to  bomb 
them.  Instruments  can  guide  modern 
bombers  to  their  destination  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy  even  on  the  darkest 
night — though  an  enemy  would  use  a 
visual  check  on  his  readings  if  it  were 
available.  The  two  major  aids  to  check 
these  readings  are  radio  emissions  from 
AM  radio  stations,  and  sky  glow.  The 
institution  of  Conelrad  alone  is  of  little 
use  if  American  cities  identify  them- 
selves at  night  by  the  intensity  and 
pattern  of  their  sky  glow. 

Seen  from  the  air,  the  normal  light- 
ing pattern  of  a modern  city  produces 
an  effect  like  a giant  floodlight  aimed 
at  the  sky.  By  the  size  and  brilliance 
of  these  beacons,  and  their  relation  to 
those  of  surrounding  cities,  navigators 
can  readily  check  their  location  while 
still  many  miles  from  the  target. 

If  the  public  cooperates  on  the  steps 
which,  as  a military  necessity,  can  be 
taken  to  control  that  sky  glow  effect 
in  time  of  emergency,  this  will  fore- 
stall the  need  for  going  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  blackout  or  dimout  of 
the  last  war. 

Department  of  Defense  officials 
have  been  working  for  more  than  a 
year  with  experts  from  the  Illuminat- 
ing Engineering  Society  of  America  to 
arrive  at  a practicable  plan,  designed 
to  require  the  very  minimum  control 
of  light.  This  has  now  been  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  For  the  plan  to  become  effective, 
considerable  work  must  be  done  by 
State  Civil  Defense  officials  and  in- 


dustry groups  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  local  application. 

Responsibilities 

The  responsibilities  are  clearly  de- 
fined: 

1)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  determine  the 
need  for  Sky  Glow  Control  meas- 
ures, and  the  time  when  they  shall 
be  put  into  effect. 

2)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  FCDA  to 
advise  the  States  as  to  the  purpose 
of  these  control  measures,  and  to 
guide  and  assist  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

3)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  Civil  Defense  authorities  to 
make  lighting  control  measures 
effective  through  public  education, 
and  official  action  where  necessary, 
once  such  measures  have  been  put 
into  effect. 

4)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  have  ordinary 
window  coverings  in  his  home 
which  can  be  lowered  to  prevent 
direct  light  from  shining  out.  This 
does  NOT  mean  heavy  blackout 
curtains,  but  only  normal  shades 
or  blinds. 

What  Sky  Glow  Control  Will  Do 
Sky  Glow  Control  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  military  and  civilian  con- 
tinental defense.  It  makes  it  harder 
for  the  enemy  to  drop  bombs  accu- 
rately on  our  cities.  It  provides  a 
confusing  dim-out  for  navigators  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  practically 
normal  lighting  conditions  for  most 
personal  needs,  without  imposing  a 
complete  blackout  on  your  community 
in  time  of  emergency. 


STILL  FORGING  AHEAD 

Berks  County  Civil  Defense  appears  I 
frequently  in  the  pages  of  the 
Defender.  The  reason  is:  they  are 
always  moving  concretely  ahead. 

The  latest  addition  to  their  re- 
sources is  a 32-foot  trailer  donated  by 
the  Manufacturers  Ass’n  of  Berks  ! 
County,  for  use  as  a mobile  radio  com- 
munications center.  The  vehicle  will 
be  used  to  house  $15,000  worth  of 
radio  communications  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  Reading  and 
the  County  of  Berks,  on  federal  gov-  j 
ernment  matching  funds. 

Readers  will  remember  that  earlier 
this  summer  three  13-ton  tractor 
trailers  and  a hydraulic  lift  were  i 
offered  to  Berks  County  CD  for  trans- 
porting litter  patients;  that  a local 
firm  of  contractors  raised  the  heavy 
sirens  to  city  rooftops  as  their  con- 
tribution to  defense;  that  Berks  CD 
has  been  offered  a 6-story  steel  and 
concrete  building,  with  emergency 
power,  for  use  as  an  emergency  hos- 
pital. 

Some  people  have  the  “gift  of  being 
given  to.”  It  is  a good  quality  for  all 
to  cultivate. 

If  we  use  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity fully,  we: 

1 ) Spread  the  load  over  many  shoul-  I 
ders,  and  therefore  accomplish 
more; 

2)  Increase  a sense  of  participation 
and  therefore  of  responsibility 
throughout  the  community; 

3)  Build  the  reserve  strength  of  the 
community  to  minimize  any  kind 
of  disaster. 


Donated  to  Berks  County  to  house  their  radio  communications  equipment.  Gift  of  the 

Manufacturers  Association  of  Berks. 
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HOW  DEFENDED  ARE  OUR  CITIES? 


Let  us  take  a look  at  the  rumor  which 
seems  to  be  travelling  about  which 
says  that  a combination  of  radar  and 
guided  missiles  “now  in  production” 
has  Tendered  out  cities  invulnerable. 
One  sees  newspaper  stories  to  the 
effect  that  our  progress  in  rockets, 
guided  missiles,  and  wonder  devices 
means  that  our  cities  are  becoming  in- 
vulnerable to  attack. 

Lest  we  be  lulled  into  a false  sense 
of  security  about  fantastic  weapons 
which  are  neither  fantastic  nor  avail- 
able yet  for  combat,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Take  radar.  Although  the  fifty-mile 
range  of  Pearl  Harbor  time  has  become 
about  200,  radar  is  still  beset  by  most 
of  the  limitations  and  difficulties  with 
which  it  started: 

. . . Radar  waves  still  travel  in  a straight 
line,  like  light  and  TV  waves. 

. . . Radar  can’t  “see”  through  a solid 
object  like  a mountain. 

. . . Weather  and  ground  echoes  still 
play  hob  with  radar  information. 

...  By  itself  radar  cannot  identify  a 
target  as  friend  or  foe. 

. . . Radar  can  be  jammed. 

...  A large  radar  system  depends  on  a 
multiplicity  of  skilled  operators,  mainte- 
nance men,  and  communications  lines,  all 
vulnerable  to  failure,  fatigue,  or  sabotage. 
The  system  can  never  be  100%  perfect. 

In  defending  an  area  as  large  as 
North  America,  a radar  system  must 
be  able  continuously  to  track  enemy 
planes  from  the  point  of  detection  and 
identification  until  the  defensive 
weapons  can  shoot  them  down.  The 
size  of  the  area,  the  number  of  attrac- 
tive targets,  the  enemy’s  freedom  to 
maneuver  and  his  freedom  to  concen- 
trate in  time  and  space  combine  to 
reduce  our  chances  of  providing  good 
tracking  data. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let’s 
assume  that  the  radar  detection,  identi- 
fication, and  tracking  system  is  fool- 
proof. Could  missile-carrying  inter- 
ceptors and  ground-to-air  missiles  get 
a good  proportion  of  enemy  bombers 
before  they  reached  the  target  areas? 
Presumably  they  could — as  soon  as  we 
get  them  in  operationally  significant 
quantities.  But  none  of  these  is  flying 
yet,  except  experimentally. 

The  advent  of  air-to-air  guided 
missile  (as  opposed  to  the  aimed 
rockets  with  which  our  current  all- 
weather  fighters  are  armed)  bring  us 
into  a wholly  new  area  of  weapon 
technology.  To  fire  them,  the  launch- 
ing plane  needs  fantastically  compli- 
cated gear.  The  missile  itself  is  packed 
full  of  electronics,  miniature  gyro- 


scopes, an  autopilot,  a hydraulic  steer- 
ing system — to  mention  only  a few 
major  components.  In  the  present 
state  of  development  it  is  naive  to  ex- 
pect that  every  missile  would  be  suc- 
cessfully launched  and  begin  to  home 
on  a target.  Even  then,  it  could  be 
thrown  off  course  by  one  of  a variety 
of  countermeasures.  Or  such  unpre- 
dictable phenomena  as  radar  “glint” 
could  cause  a miss. 

The  foregoing  presumes  that  the 
interceptor  is  in  the  right  spot  from 
which  to  launch  its  missiles  in  the  first 
place.  It  has  to  be  directed  to  the 
target  by  ground  control  based  on 
radar  information,  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  involves  certain  limitations. 
It  has  to  take-off,  climb,  fly  to  the 
point  of  intercept — perhaps  several 
hundred  miles.  This  requires  ample 
early  warning,  positive  identification, 
accurate  figuring  of  target  speed, 
course,  and  intercept  points,  instan- 
taneous communications,  and  proper 
decisions  by  the  ground  controller  who 
guides  the  whole  operation.  Without 
detracting  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
one  of  these  links  in  the  defense  chain, 
you  have  to  admit  that  they  do  reduce 
the  hit  probability  considerably  below 
100%. 

The  ground-to-air,  target-seeking 
guided  missile  has  most  of  the  same 
problems.  Admittedly  the  Army’s 
Nike  missile  tests  have  been  most  en- 
couraging. But  no  Nike  battalions 
are  yet  in  operation;  and,  if  a de- 
termined atomic  raid  gets  within  the 
20-mile  effective  radius  of  a Nike 
installation,  damage  to  us  will  still  be 
heavy  unless  all  of  the  bombers  are 
shot  down — a virtual  impossibility 
when  you  consider  the  number  of 
targets  to  be  defended  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  defending  against  heavy  raids. 

The  cost  of  enough  Nike  installa- 
tions to  defend  even  key  targets  will 
be  extremely  high.  And  it  is  nonsense 
to  say — as  reported — that  they  can  be 
carted  from  threatened  city  to  threat- 
ened city,  by  truck  or  by  air,  in  the 
amount  of  time  the  best  early  warning 
system  could  provide.  Even  if  there 
were  several  days  warning,  who  would 
decide  which  targets  to  protect? 

A Nike-type  point  defense  is  indeed 
cheaper — per  kill — than  conventional 
anti-aircraft  artillery,  but  this  is 
largely  true  because  conventional  AA 
artillery  doesn’t  shoot  down  many 
planes.  Nike  stations  are  extremely 
expensive  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
engage  multiple  raids,  since  each 


guidance  station  is  obviously  limited 
as  to  the  number  of  missiles  it  can 
handle. 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  stopping  a determined 
attack  by  conventional,  sub-sonic  large 
bombers.  There  are  other  attack 
techniques  available  to  the  Russians; 
in  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  Rus- 
sian technology,  it  is  foolhardy  to 
assume  that  the  Soviets  do  not,  or  can- 
not, possess  them  . . . the  assumption 
that  Russia  does  not  have  various 
further  refinements  of  weapons  because 
“Americans  are  smarter  than  anybody 
else”  is  shockingly  short-sighted, 
especially  after  our  serious  underesti- 
mation of  Soviet  competence  in  the 
nuclear  weapon  field. 

We  know  the  Reds  took  over  highly 
competent  German  missile  and  sub- 
marine development  groups  virtually 
intact  in  1945;  they  are  able  to  con- 
centrate the  bulk  of  the  resources  of 
a police  state  economy  on  weapons  de- 
velopment; the  frightening  prospect  is 
that  the  Russians  may  well  have  by- 
passed many  intermediate  steps  in 
nuclear  weapon  delivery.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  would  render  any  conventional 
method  almost  wholly  obsolete. 

Says  James  H.  Doolittle:  “Although 
piloted  aircraft  will  be  with  us  and 
will  shape  our  plans  for  defense  for 
some  years  to  come,  the  development 
of  first  the  supersonic,  then  the  hyper- 
sonic, intercontinental,  ballistic  missile 
is  assured.  Problems  to  be  solved  in  the 
development  of  the  ballistic  missile- 
range,  guidance,  accuracy,  materials, 
cooling,  cost — are  formidable,  but  we 
must  solve  them,  and  soon.  Defense 
against  the  ballistic  missile,  or  so- 
called  “ultimate  weapon”  appears  very 
difficult.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
accomplish  it  at  this  time  ...  As  a 
result  of  their  own  intensive  effort,  to- 
gether with  what  they  took  from  the 
Germans,  who,  during  WTorld  War  II, 
led  in  this  field,  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  the 
development  of  the  long-range  ballistic 
missile.” 

Thus,  in  view  of  this  responsible 
estimate  of  the  Soviet  capability,  it 
scarcely  seems  in  the  public  interest  to 
allow  the  American  people  the  com- 
placent belief  that  we  can  stop  an 
atomic  attack. 

The  blunt  truth  today  is,  as  it  was 
a year  ago,  that  this  country  is  tragic- 
ally unprepared  to  ward  off  a full-scale 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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RED  CROSS  AND  CD  GET  TOGETHER  ON  BLOOD 


Like  the  weather,  everybody  talks 
about  blood,  but  few  of  us  do  anything 
about  it.  We  all  know  the  need  for 
blood  supplies  will  be  unheard  of  in 
disaster,  but  we  put  off  drawing  up 
concrete  plans  about  setting  up  blood 
banks,  training  additional  technicians, 
and  the  like. 

Last  spring  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  FCDA  came  to  a national  agree- 
ment concerning  the  use  of  Red  Cross 
biood  centers  in  civil  defense  training 
programs  during  the  pre-attack  period, 
and  also  in  providing  quantities  of 
whole  blood  following  enemy  attack. 

The  Red  Cross  stands  ready  to 
assist,  insofar  as  their  personnel  per- 
mits, in  training  professional  registered 
nurses  and  medical  technicians  in 
venipuncture  techniques  for  civil  de- 
fense organizations.  Careful  arrange- 
ments for  such  training  are  to  be  made 
by  the  local  CD  organization  with  the 
local  Red  Cross  chapter.  Both  groups 
should  agree  together  in  advance  on 
Blood  Donor  locations  to  be  used  fol- 
lowing a disaster.  These  locations 
could  then  be  announced,  by  loud 
speaker  and  other  means,  immediately 
following  disaster.  In  that  way  volun- 
teers could  quickly  be  directed  to 
assembly  areas  where  trained  blood 
teams  would  already  be  congregating. 
Hours  would  be  saved.  Movie  houses 
make  particularly  good  Blood  Donor 
centers,  as  they  provide  adequate  seat- 
ing for  the  waiting  donors. 

Estimates  of  CD  needs  for  blood 
and  how  to  meet  those  needs  should 
be  carefully  planned  in  discussions  be- 
tween local  Civil  Defense  and  Red 
Cross  officials. 

“When  it  is  requested  by  local  Civil 
Defense  officials,  Red  Cross  centers 
will  inform  Civil  Defense  of  the  num- 
ber of  “O”  donors  that  have  been 
grouped  and  typed  in  various  com- 
munities served  by  the  Red  Cross 
center.  Further,  at  the  request  of  CD 
officials,  the  Red  Cross  Centers  will 
be  glad  to  inform  donors  at  the  time 
of  their  donation  that  Civil  Defense  is 
anxious  to  establish  lists  of  known  “O” 
donors  who  will  be  likely  to  be  avail- 
able in  relation  to  planned  emergency 
blood  collecting  facilities.” 

It  is  well  recognized  that,  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  we 
face,  there  is  little  merit  in  accumulat- 
ing lists  of  donors  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers.  Appeals  for  blood  will 
have  to  be  made  by  radio  or  sound 
truck,  rather  than  by  telephone.  How- 
ever, all  persons  who  have  donated 


blood  through  a Red  Cross  center  have 
been  given  pocket  cards  which  bear 
blood  groups  and  types.  Thus  the 
necessary  information  is  provided  to 
permit  the  rapid  sorting  out  of  donors 
at  the  point  of  need. 

The  training  and  use  of  all  civil 
defense  volunteers  in  blood  collection 
activities  in  Red  Cross  blood  program 
operations  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Red  Cross  blood  program  at  all 
times.  Only  professional  registered 
nurses  and  medical  technicians  will  be 
considered  for  training  for  civil  defense 
in  Red  Cross  blood  collection  facilities. 
Volunteers  from  these  groups  who  are 
already  trained  in  blood  collection 
work  at  the  time  of  emergency  will  be 
used  to  capacity  before  new  groups  are 
trained  on  a large  scale. 

At  present  about  27,000  professional 
people  across  the  nation,  most  of  them 
volunteers,  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, as  a first  shock  team,  an  esti- 
mated 250,000  to  300,000  pints  of 
blood  per  day,  in  time  of  emergency, 
if  enough  donors  and  adequate  facilities 
were  available.  As  each  month  goes 
by,  more  and  more  people,  especially 
volunteer  registered  nurses,  are  being 
added  to  the  list. 

In  summary,  the  Red  Cross  position 
in  relation  to  training  is: 

1)  The  local  CD  office  will  outline  to 
chapter  and  blood  center  people  careful 
estimates  of  CD  needs  for  blood,  within  the 
local  area. 

2)  The  blood  center  roster  of  volunteer 
registered  nurses  will  be  checked  by  Red 
Cross  chapter  of  blood  center  people  for 
names  and  numbers  of  nurses  already 
trained  in  that  region  in  all  Blood  Program 
nursing  activities.  These  nurses  will  be 
contacted  by  the  chapter  or  blood  center 
to  determine  willingness  to  serve  in  a blood 
collection  capacity  for  civil  defense,  when 
called  upon,  in  addition  to  present  duties 
with  the  Blood  Program. 

3)  The  chapter  and  blood  center  people 
will  determne  whether  the  number  already 
trained  are  sufficient  to  care  for  the  added 
Civil  Defense  needs  in  an  emergency. 

4)  Civil  Defense  will  plan  that  in  a 
Civil  Defense  emergency,  the  expert  group 
of  nurses  already  trained  in  the  Red  Cross 
program,  both  paid  and  volunteer,  will  be 
relied  on  exclusively  (if  possible)  for  the 
actual  blood  collection  work. 

5)  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  bring  in 
new  professional  people,  the  blood  center 
will  control  that  training,  and  the  training 
will  follow  the  same  type  of  plan  as  that 
which  is  now  used  for  volunteer  registered 
nurses  in  Red  Cross  program  nursing  ac- 
tivities. 

6)  New  personnel  to  be  trained  in  blood 
collection  techniques  will  be  carefully  se- 
lected as  to  ability,  willingness  to  put  in 
time  at  learning,  and  willingness  to  serve 
in  a volunteer  capacity  in  blood  center 
operations  in  order  to  keep  skills  current. 

7)  Training  in  blood  collection  techniques 


in  Red  Cross  centers  has  been  and  always 
must  be  given  by  and  to  professional  people. 
It  must  be  carefully,  quietly,  and  steadily 
done.  It  cannot  be  done  on  a mass  appeal 
basis.  Each  trainee  must  be  well  super- 
vised at  all  times  for  the  sake  of  the  donor, 
as  well  as  the  recipient  of  the  blood. 

Those  concerned  with  developing 
adequate  resources  for  providing  blood 
supplies  in  a time  of  need,  are  reminded 
of  the  booklet  TM-11-5,  “Blood  and 
Blood  Derivatives  Program. 

(The  above  article  was  taken  from  Ad- 
visory Bull.  No.  166,  1954  entitled:  Use 
of  Red  Cross  Blood  Centers  in  Civil  De- 
fense.) 

TWO  SIMPLE  STEPS 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

Step  II 

There  is  little  point  in  publicizing 
these  locations  now.  Nobody  will 
either  listen  or  remember.  However, 
three  things  can  be  done  now  to  ease 
the  establishment  of  order  immediately 
war  starts: 

1)  One  or  more  large  signs  can  be 
made  NOW  for  each  location  and 
stored  on  the  site  so  that  they  could 
be  set  up  at  once. 

“Medical  aides  report  here” 

“Clerical  workers  report  here” 

2)  All  the  designated  locations  can 
be  printed  in  mat  form  and  deposited 
with  every  newspaper  and  printing) 
press  in  town,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  run  off  on  a one-sheet  hand-out 
and  distributed  IMMEDIATELY 
following  any  attack. 

3)  Platters  can  be  cut  NOW,  in 
which  the  voice  of  a well-known 
local  radio  personality,  the  Mayor,) 
the  CD  Director,  or  someone  known 
to  the  public,  announces  slowly  andi 
carefully  the  locations,  and  tells  the 
people  to  bring  with  them  whatever 
tools  of  their  trade  they  can — i.e., 
crowbars  and  rope,  pads  and  pencils, 
bandages  and  drugs,  pots  and 
pans  . . . 

These  platters  should  be  distributed 
now  to  all  local  radio  stations.  Where 
several  communities  are  served  by  one 
station,  they  should  make  a joint  plat- 
ter together,  covering  the  entire  area. 

Obviously  there  will  be  confusion 
even  if  these  advance  steps  are  taken, 
but  it  will  be  nothing  like  the  night- 
mare that  will  otherwise  occur. 

Those  communities  which  take  the 
problem  as  seriously  as  it  deserves  will 
assign  loudspeaker  units  and  emer- 
gency lighting  to  the  Volunteer  Assem- 
bly Points;  they  will  also  appoint  a 
Volunteer  Assembly  Director  for  each 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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PROGRESS  IN  A HOSPITAL 


A good  many  hospitals  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  not  yet  “gotten 
around”  to  defense  planning,  despite 
the  desperate  intensity  of  action  into 
which  they  will  be  swept  if  some  inter- 
national “incident”  ever  erupts  ab- 
ruptly into  war. 

We  salute  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  which  has  maintained  a 
definite  state  of  preparedness  since 
1950. 

In  that  year  all  doctors  and  nurses 
of  the  hospital  were  given  a series  of 
indoctrination  lectures.  Last  June 
14th,  all  hospital  personnel  attended 
lectures  in  groups  to  review  detailed 
disaster  instructions.  A 30-page  dis- 
aster manual  has  been  prepared  and 
is  kept  current,  known  to  all. 

The  hospital’s  chief  engineer  has 
been  appointed  head  warden  for  all  the 
buildings;  both  he  and  his  assistant 
have  been  signed  up  and  trained.  A 
doctor,  Dr.  John  G.  Hand,  is  CD  Di- 
rector for  the  hospital,  with  a deputy 
who  lives  within  walking  distance. 

The  disaster  plan  is  this: 

“The  hospital,  located  on  a broad 
thoroughfare,  would  be  the  Mecca  for 
thousands  of  injured,  if  left  standing 
at  all.  We  would  plan  to  call  immedi- 
ately for  tents  and  other  available 
shelters  from  the  Civil  Defense  to 
install  in  our  meadow  which  is  part  of 
our  two-city  block  grounds.  The 
meadow,  before  it  became  filled  with 
activity  would  be  used  as  a helicopter 
landing  area.” 

If  disaster  occurs,  Episcopal  will 
operate  all  services  on  a 24-hour  basis 
pressing  into  duty  the  lightly  wounded 
and  volunteers.  “We  have  75  reserve 
beds,  and  are  prepared  to  assign  floor 


space  to  great  numbers  of  patients. 
Our  normal  capacity  is  500  beds.” 

Medical  treatment  will  start  near 
the  front  gate  with  a triage  team, 
equipped  with  a geiger  counter,  and  a 
first  aid  unit.  Patients  will  be  pro- 
cessed through  five  channels: 

1 ) Lightly  wounded,  to  Outpatients ; 

2)  Psycho,  to  Nurses’  training  school; 

3)  Seriously  wounded,  to  accident  ward; 

4)  Moribund  to  chapel; 

5)  Dead  to  morgue  and  overflow  area. 

Patients  will  be  quartered  in  all 
available  ward  and  corridor  space,  and 
the  two  adjacent  churches,  if  they 
remain  standing,  and  in  Army  tents  if 
available. 

Hospital  personnel  will  be  quartered 
in  the  nurses’  home,  interns  quarters, 
and  local  homes,  the  beds  being  used 
on  a continuous  24-hours  a day  basis, 
on  the  “hot-bed”  system. 

Food  supplies  at  present  are  limited 
to  one  month’s  normal  use  of  dry  stuffs. 
During  War  II,  Episcopal  maintained 
3-6  months  supply  of  reserve  dry 
stores. 

Medical  supplies  would  be  highly 
inadequate  as  in  accordance  with  CD 
instructions  none  have  been  stock- 
piled. “We  depend  on  CD  to  supply 
our  estimated  need.” 

“Emphasis  with  us  is  not  being 
placed  on  specific  teams,  but  on  24- 
hour  operation  of  fixed  dressing  and 
operating  stations.  This  is  planned  to 
run  indefinitely  and  not  be  exhausted 
in  a day  or  two.  Rather  it  is  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  stations  by  relays 
of  doctors  and  attendants  around-the- 
clock,  with  teams  being  made  up  on 
the  spot.  We  hope  to  set  our  sights 
on  the  long  pull  and  still  be  efficient 
on  D plus  7,  D plus  14,  or  D plus  30.” 


Alerts 

Like  most  hospitals,  Episcopal  can- 
not appreciably  slow  down  its  daily 
work  with  all-out  drills.  Unlike  most, 
however,  it  does  not  excuse  itself  from 
all  tests  and  alerts,  but  uses  them  to 
practice  different  segments  of  its  hos- 
pital personnel.  On  June  14th,  a pilot 
operation,  using  ambulatory  and  wheel- 
chair patients,  was  put  into  effect, 
bringing  the  patients  from  various 
wards  to  shelter  areas  in  the  basement 
of  the  main  building.  Those  partici- 
pating included  nurses,  several  doc- 
tors, orderlies  and  chaplain-interns. 

Beds  were  not  moved  away  from  the 
walls,  for  Episcopal  plans,  in  the  real 
thing,  to  move  them  out  of  the  wards 
entirely,  away  from  falling  plaster  and 
flying  glass,  to  the  wide  corridors  lead- 
ing to  the  ward  wings. 

All  key  posts  near  the  boilers,  trans- 
former rooms,  and  other  points  were 
actually  manned  .by  the  wardens;  one 
donned  an  asbestos  suit  and  hosed 
down  the  wall  of  a tunnel  leading  to  the 
shelter  as  a demonstration. 

T he  Future 

Episcopal  is  not  stopping  at  this 
stage,  resting  on  its  laurels.  The 
Board  of  Managers  is  now  weighing 
the  possibility  of  reinforcing  the  base- 
ment rooms  which  would  serve  as 
shelters,  as  well  as  building  an  extra- 
wide  underground  tunnel  to  the  new 
building,  which,  it  is  planned,  will  be 
started  next  spring. 

Our  congratulations  go  to  Dr.  Hand 
and  all  those  working  with  him  along 
these  realistic,  sensible,  and  sustained 
lines.  May  many  other  hospitals 

throughout  the  Commonwealth  follow 
suit  within  the  coming  months. 


(Left)  Ambulatory  patients  were  brought  down  to  an  air  raid  shelter  15  feet  underground  during  the  June  14  A-bond>  alert  as  part 

of  a demonstration  of  the  role  of  hospital  personnel  in  the  event  of  a disaster. 

Fred  Sykes,  Episcopal  Hospital  electrician,  zvearing  an  asbestos  suit,  hoses  the  wall  of  a tunnel  leading  to  the  air  raid  shelter. 
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TWO  SIMPLE  STEPS 

( Continued  from  page  6) 

location,  who  will  be  able  to  take 
charge  at  once. 

Obviously  not  all  the  volunteers  can 
be  used  right  away,  in  the  first  hours. 
However,  if  they  are  gathered  together 
by  their  skills,  they  can  be: 

1)  Divided  into  teams; 

2)  Assigned  to  localities; 

3)  Assigned  leaders; 

4)  Given  relief  and  stand-by  orders; 

5)  Provided  with  equipment; 

6)  Provided  with  transportation. 

Within  hours,  working,  functioning 

units  will  be  on  their  way  where  they 
are  needed,  instead  of  milling  about 
saying: 

“What  can  I do?” 

“Where  am  I supposed  to  go?” 
Summary. 

The  two  simple  steps  of  1)  select- 
ing locations,  and  2)  preparing  means 
for  making  the  locations  known  at 
once  are,  we  venture  to  suggest,  the 
very  most  effective  actions  any  com- 
munity can  take  to  minimize  panic. 
People  with  purpose,  order  and  direc- 
tion are  less  susceptible  to  panic,  even 
if  they  are  frightened.  It  is  aimless, 
disoriented,  masses  of  humanity  who 
create  the  panic  problem. 

HOW  DEFENDED 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

atomic  attack,  although  our  air  defense 
is  steadily  improving. 

In  this  gigantic  chess  game,  in  which 
each  player  makes  his  moves  and 
counter-moves  to  dispose  his  forces  to 
maximum  advantage,  the  advantage 
will  inherently  lie  with  the  offense. 
Here’s  why: 

. . . Nuclear  weapons  mean  the  defense 
now  must  aim  at  annihilation,  not  attrition. 
A 6%  kill  ratio,  good  enough  in  World 
War  II,  no  longer  has  any  meaning.  Neither, 
against  a nuclear  attack,  does  15%,  or 
25%,  or  50%. 

. . . The  offense  has  the  initiative.  A 
single  bomber  force  is  a threat  to  every 
target  within  its  range.  And  it  can  choose 
which  ones  it  wants  to  hit.  The  defense 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  them  all. 

. . . The  offense  can  capitalize  more 
quickly  on  the  technological  improvements. 
Herein  lies  the  grave  risk  that,  by  the  time 
we  get  an  air  defense  system  that  can  effect- 
ively cope  with  piloted  bombers,  or  even 
air-breathing  missiles,  the  era  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  will  be  upon  us. 

. . . Any  air  defense  system  can  be 
saturated  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Only 
a fraction  of  the  attackers  need  be  carrying 
atomic  weapons.  The  others  can  be  cheap, 
unarmed  dummies.  Radar,  unfortunately, 
can’t  tell  the  difference. 

In  the  light  of  the  inherent  advan- 
tages that  accrue  to  the  offense,  we 
must  carefully  tailor  our  air  defense 
program  in  proportion  to  our  offensive 
strength.  It  will  avail  us  little  to 
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RADAR  STANDS  GUARD  ceaselessly  . . . 
manned  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  But  hostile 
planes  could  still  swoop  in  through  low-alti- 
tude loopholes  between  radar  scanners.  Total 
defense  requires  your  eyes  and  ears,  too! 

survive  the  initial  attack  if  we  cannot 
retaliate  promptly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly. Otherwise,  we  can  be  hit  again 
and  again.  This  retaliatory  strength 
must  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  air  defense  effort.  They  can- 
not be  considered  separately. 

This  philosophy  now  appears  to  be 
firmly  a r ipted  at  the  highest  levels 
cr  goveri  lent.  As  Mr.  Dulles  has  said 
it  is  “tb  oasic  decision  to  depend  pri- 
marily u^on  a great  capacity  to  retali- 
ate, instantly,  by  means  and  at  places 
of  our  own  choosing.  Now  we  can 
shape  our  military  establishment  to  fit 
what  is  our  policy,  instead  of  having 
to  try  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  enemy’s 
choices.” 

We  are  unreserved  in  our  judgment 
of  press  reports  which  lead  our  citizens 
to  believe  that  they  are  being  pro- 
tected against  atomic  disaster  by  new 
defensive  weapons.  This  breed  of 
irresponsible  reporting  must  be  coun- 
tered head-on  and  debunked,  or  else 
it  will  sabotage  our  most  priceless 
national  asset,  the  American  public’s 
sense  of  urgency. 

(“Don’t  Count  Your  Missiles  Before 
They  Are  Hatched”  was  reprinted  by 
FCDA  from  the  Air  Force  Magazine;  the 
above  is  a condensation  of  that  article.) 


23,000  "HOMELESS" 

Rjeports  from  the  June  exercise  still 
reach  us;  that  of  York  County  being 
particularly  interesting. 

“Buses  loaded  with  evacuees  reached 
the  Greater  York  area  about  8 P.  M. 
Rutters  Dairy  was  quickly  alerted,  • 
and  trucks  filled  with  cold  milk  were 
sent  out  to  Route  111,  to  meet  and 
feed  the  “homeless.”  While  the  feed- 
ing was  going  on,  the  “victims”  were 
screened,  registered,  and  sorted  for 
various  locations  in  the  Greater  York 
area.  Under  Shelter  Director  Truman 
Topper  schools,  churches,  and,  theaters 
capable  of  accommodating  and  housing 
23,000  people  were  actually  opened. 

Meantime  medical  casualties  were 
arriving  in  another  location,  and  being; 
sent  to  various  hospitals  depending  on 
the  nature  of  their  injuries.  “Excellent 
flood-lighting  systems  were  set  up  in 
critical  areas.”  We  congratulate  York 
on  having  made  steps  in  the  lighting  ; 
problem;  many  counties  have  not  as 
yet  done  so,  but  the  reports  of  the 
Waco  disaster  and  the  Flint  tornado  I 
both  emphasize  the  desperate  need  for 
emergency  lighting  under  chaotic  con-| 
ditions.  Lighting  systems  will  be 
needed  in  all  congested  areas,  working, 
from  emergency  generators,  independ- 1 
ent  of  normal  power. 

Says  Mr.  Joseph  Garrety,  Director 
of  Greater  York  Civil  Defense: 

“One  thing  was  made  very  plain. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  that  trained 
people  are  the  best  people  to  work: 
with.” 

This  matter  of  training  cannot  be1 
overstressed.  Everywhere  we  must 
steadily  be  increasing  the  number  of 
those  who,  in  an  emergency,  will  work, 
with  steady  purpose. 
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